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WISHING YOU ALL A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


Pere David’s Deer 
For Canada 

STRANGE STORY OF 
A PEKING PARK 

r jpHERE is a strange story behind 
the bald announcement that 
two Pere David’s deer are to be 
sent in the spring from our Whip- 
snade Zoo to the Toronto Zoo. 

Rather more than 80 years ago 
Pere Amand David, a French 
missionary famous as traveller 
and naturalist, and the man who 
later discovered the Great Panda, 
reached the famous Imperial 
Chinese hunting park, near 
Peking. Hundreds of acres in 
extent, and watered by the River 
Hun-ho. this park was enclosed 
by a wall 45 miles long, and 
contained not only the chief 
Chinese summer palace, but 
temples, pagodas, ledges, grottos, 
lakes, bridges, and artificial hills. 

A Surprising Sight 

Pere David saw to his astonish¬ 
ment that this seeming earthly 
Paradise swarmed with deer of 
a kind that he had never pre¬ 
viously seen or heard of—deer of 
curious hue, with a slouching 
gait, feet slightly splayed, and a 
tail like that of a donkey. 

Known now to the world as 
Pere David’s deer, they are called 
mi-lou deer by the' Chinese, No¬ 
body knew then, or knows today, 
where they originated; the en¬ 
tire world’s stock of them was 
in these tame herds that for 
centuries had roamed the Chinese 
imperial park. 

By some means or other a few 
specimens of these unique deer 
were acquired and sent to zoos 
in England and France; and 
fortunate it proved, for in 1894 
the Hun-ho burst its banks, broke 
down the park wall in several 
places, and enabled the deer to 
escape, only to be killed and 
eaten by the peasants, who were 
suffering from famine at the 
time. Happily, the late Duke of 
Bedford had acquired several 



CORROBOREE FOR THEIR WHITE FRIEND 


^lthough the Aborigines of 
Australia would never allow 
white women to see many of 
their tribal ceremonies, they have 
twice sung and danced in corro- 
boree for Mrs Tasman Fitzer, 
wife of a Northern Territory 
policeman. They know her as 
the “ White Queen of the Daly 
River,”, and to the natives in 
that remote outpost her word is 
law. 

The first corroboree for Mrs 
Fitzer was held last March, when 
she was suffering from a dread 


DEER -Continue! 

specimens, and these so multipled 
in his famous park at Woburn 
Abbey that he was able to give 
some of the animals to the Zoo. 
These and a small number in a 
Paris Zoo, have kept the race 
from extinction. 

England has been able to fur¬ 
nish the United States with a 
small foundation stock from 
which a herd is being raised. 
Now, all being well, Canada also 
will have its herd, with the 
Toronto Zoo as its cradle. 


illness caused by the rigours of 
Northern Territory climate. 

The lonely police post was 
isolated by floods, and the only 
way of getting help was to swim 
and wade across 50 miles of 
flooded plains to the Adelaide 
River. This was done by Atta- 
wonga Joe, one of the natives, 
while the others sang and danced 


Father Christmas 
Gets a Rise 

A WAGES Board in Vic- 
toria, Australia, has 
just awarded an increase 
of 30 s a week to the men 
who play the role of 
Father Christmas in shops 
in that State, partly be¬ 
cause they have to wear 
“very uncomfortable cloth¬ 
ing during the hottest 
months,” and also because 
they have to be " intel¬ 
lectual, patient and court¬ 
eous, and ready to answer 
all sorts of questions.” 


in corroboree to drive .away the 
evil spirits that were consuming 
the white woman. But the con¬ 
stable kept his wife alive by 
giving her large doses of morphia. 

Doctors at Darwin told Mrs 
Fitzer that she must never go 
back to the Daly River. Yet she 
did—for the sake of her husband, 
and of the natives. Now the 
white couple have departed on 
six months’ leave, and so. for a 
second time the Aborigines held 
a corroboree in honour of Mrs 
Fitzer. 


RACING ROUND THE 
RUINS 

A popular new sport is bicycle 
speedway racing, held on 
bombed sites and derelict build¬ 
ing plots. The sport now has 
leagues and regular meetings— 
and large audiences of adults as 
well as children. 

The sport obviously flourishes 
abroad, too, for in the spring a 
team from Orpington in Kent 
is to visit Holland to com¬ 
pete against ten Dutch teams. 


No Place For 
a Picnic 

A HALF-HOLIDAY 
WITH THRILLS 

gEARCHiNG for -signs of gold in 
old workings sounds an excit¬ 
ing way of spending a half-, 
holiday; but it can prove over¬ 
exciting. 

In Southern Rhodesia, not long 
ago, a young white man took 
his wife on such an expedition. 
She sat under the shade of 
a tree while her husband and 
two Africans went to inspect an 
adit, or shaft in a hillside. 

Suddenly they came running 
back to see if she were safe. 
“When we went into the adit 
something charged and nearly 
knocked us down,” they panted. 

The i lady had seen nothing of 
the animal, but she decided to 
return to the car while they in¬ 
spected another adit, and on the 
way heard a snarl and saw a 
leopard swishing its tail and 
glaring at her a few yards away. 
She drew a small revolver from 
her handbag, but the leopard dis¬ 
appeared. 

Her husband and his men then 
came running towards her; they 
had been about to enter the next 
adit when snarls warned them 
that another leopard had made 
its home there. 

Deciding that the place was 
overcrowded, the party then took 
their picnic tea home. 


Shearing With 
Penknives 

^atives in the New Guinea 
highlands near Wewak are 
now not only good shepherds, but 
good shearers, too. Native boys 
were taught how to shear, and, 
the proper tools being scarce, 
they completed the shearing of 
the flock with penknives! The 
sheep were completely shorn, 
and unharmed. 



THE CAROL-SINGERS—Christians, awake, salute the happy morn. Whereon the SaWour of the World was born 
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The Dark Continent 
No Longer 

A frica, the home of so many races, is growing in importance 
** in world affairs. In recent years more and more attention 
has been given to her many problems at the council tables of the 
world, and the General Assembly of the United Nations has re¬ 
cently spent many hours discussing African problems, 


Jt is Africa’s great size and the 
wide differences between its 
various peoples that create 
special problems, many of them 
exceptionally difficult. • 

The 160 million people who 
call Africa their home include 
nations and races of most diverse 
cultures^ In the south there are 
the European descendants of the 
Dutch, the British, and Portu¬ 
guese sharing their country with 


Next Week’s CN 

RAWING to the Christmas 
V holidays the next issue of 
CN, dated December 31, will 
be on sale on Saturday, Decem¬ 
ber 24. Make sure you receive 
your copy on Christmas Eve. 


An Odd Stone on 
the Sands 

^Thile ' Playing on the beach 
. last summer at Dinas Dinlle, 
near Caernarvon, 12-year-old 
Howard Selwyn. Hughes chanced 
upon an oddly-shaped, stone,' 
weighing about lbs. 

-He had been studying the 
Ancient Britons. at the Bangor 
Modern Secondary School, and 
thought that. there might be 
some connection between this 
stone and the flints and weapons 
he had seen pictured on the 
blackboard; so when the new 
term started he gave it to his 
headmaster as a curio. 

• Howard’s find is a valuable 
one. It is a flaked axe of the 
Neolithic period, about 2000 cc, 
of the usual * thin butted type 
found in North Wales. Stones 
of this type were “manu¬ 
factured ” at Graig Lwyd, near 
Penmaenmawr and, as in this 
case, they have incisions 'to hold 
a- wooden handle. 


FINE JOB OF WORK 

r pwo summers ago the fine old 
church at Mendlesham lost 
700 panes of glass during a 
severe hailstorm, and another 
300 were broken at the Rectory. 
All have now been replaced by 
Canon P. T. E. Wafeham, who 
is vicar of this Suffolk parish. 

Canon Wareham taught him¬ 
self how to re-lead windows, and 
bought an old lead mill for £5. 
He has melted down and cast 
900 feet of lead, and has cut and 
fitted all the panes, toy soldiers 
being among the many gifts he 
used. Devoting all his spare 
winter evenings to the task, he 
made nearly 3000 soldering joints. 


Buses Over Honister 

suggestion for a bus service 
over Honister Pass in Lake¬ 
land, one of the steepest roads in 
England, has been opposed by the 
Cockermouth Road Safety Com¬ 
mittee, who say the scheme is 
highly dangerous . 

The road over Honister runs 
between Buttermere and Borrow- 
da:e and it rises to a height of 
1170 feet; it has, in places, 
gradients .of one in four. 

A company had proposed to use 
buses with special low gears. 


millions of Negro, Bantu, and 
Zulu tribes. At the other end of 
the continent there are the 
Moslem Berbers and Arabs, with 
settlers from France, Spain, and 
Italy. Between these two ex¬ 
tremes there is a.medley-of races 
and tribes of varying cultures 
ranging from pastoral Ethiopians 
to jungle tribes in the forests of 
Congo. The colonisation of the 
greater part of the area in which 
these-peoples live has long been 
the task of European nations. 
If we add the comparatively 
recent Indian colonisation along 
the East Coast of Africa we may 
realise how complex the racial 
pattern of the continent now is. 

Progress 

The question which interests 
most people outside Africa is 
this: Is it possible to distinguish 
any general lines of development 
of that part of the world? The 
answer is yes. 

In the economic field there is 
a general trend towards a better 
use of the continent’s vast re¬ 
sources. The cocoa industry on 
the West Coast of Africa is the 
basis of much of- the prosperity 
of the native peoples of the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria. An Indus¬ 
trial Development Corporation, 
with both Europeans and Afri¬ 
cans as directors, was set up in 
the Gold Coast last year. In 
East Africa the groundnuts 
scheme, despite the many diffi¬ 
culties and disappointments, 
points the way to a better use 
of the two great things Africa 
has in abundance: soil and sun¬ 
shine. 

Egypt is harnessing to an ever- 
increasing extent the waters of 
the Nile for use in electric power 
plants and for farming. There 
are growing industries and agri¬ 
culture in French North Africa 
and in Belgian Congo. New 
roads and railways are being 
constructed, , new seaports are 
being built, and air-services are 
making communications speedy 
throughout the continent. . 

Towards Independence 

Political progress goes hand in 
hand with economic develop¬ 
ment. Since the beginning of 
this century Britain has been 
supporting the desire- for self- 
government in African ■ terri¬ 
tories. The year 1909 saw the 
creation of the Union of South 
Africa, today an equal partner 
with the United Kingdom in 
the Commonwealth. Self-govern¬ 
ment was later extended to 
Southern Rhodesia, and in recent 
years new Constitutions leading 
to self-government have been 
adopted in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast. Since.the war tlie former 
Italian colonies, Libya and 
Cyrenaica, have with British sup¬ 
port obtained a promise of inde¬ 
pendence in a few years’ time; 
Ethiopia has actually regained 
her freedom. There is little doubt 
that the move towards self- 
government will spread. 

Thus the Dark Continent is 
indeed emerging from the neglect 
and diffculties of past centuries 
to take a greater share of re¬ 
sponsibility both in its own and 
world affairs! 


HARWELL’S 

Cyclotron 

T HE newly-constructed Harwell 
cyclotron, which is the largest 
in Europe, has just had its first 
successful test. 

It has taken nearly three years 
to build this powerful apparatus, 
which can break up the nuclei of 
most atoms for research purposes 
and can make atomic particles 
travel at 95,000 miles a second! 
The great magnet, its central 
feature', alone contains 700 tons of 
steel, and 80 tons of copper went 
to the making of its oil-cooled 
energising windings. 

To protect scientists and 
mechanics from -harmful rays, 
the machine has been installed 
in a long underground room with 
a roof of reinforced concrete six 
feet thick. Experiments can be 
carried on from the surface by 
a system of remote control. 

The Harwell cyclotron will not 
be used primarily for producing 
atomic energy, but will be of 
great value in enabling scientists 
to analyse the nature of matter. 


Looking Ahead 

^he people of Middlesex are 
turning their thoughts to the 
future of their small and over¬ 
crowded county. The Planning 
Committee of the County Council 
has issued an interesting illus¬ 
trated booklet called, Challeng- 
ingly, Mind Your Own Middlesex. 

In the year 1800 Middlesex con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of farm¬ 
land, and its population was 
about 70,000. Today, its popula¬ 
tion is over 2,250,000. 

These hosts of Middlesex 
dwellers are asked whether they 
want their county to be merely 
an administrative part of Greater 
London, or to continue its de¬ 
velopment as a great urban 
county with definite character¬ 
istics of its own. 

For their’ part, the County. 
Council plan to restrict the 
population to two million and 
to provide open spaces and many 
other amenities which will make 
Middlesex *a community that is 
conscious of its own separate 
existence, and save it from 
being just a vast wilderness of 
streets where no one knows or 
cares about his neighbour. But 
their success in this policy de¬ 
pends on the support they receive 
from their electorate. 


Highland Actors 

Throughout the Highlands, 
from Orkney to Wick, 
amateur dramatic clubs are re¬ 
hearsing for the Highland Cum- 
munity Drama Festival, for which 
92 teams have entered. 

On remote storm-girt islands 
young actors and actresses, be¬ 
sides rehearsing, are providing 
entertainment in districts where 
there are no cinemas and 
sometimes no halls. Frequently 
plays are staged in barns or out¬ 
houses, and fish creels provide 
the only seating accommodation. 

Performances will be judged in 
several districts, and the finals 
will be staged at Inverness, the 
Highland capital, in February. 

During Inverness Art Week in 
April, an International Drama 
Festival will be staged, and 
teams from Norway and Den¬ 
mark will compete. An invita¬ 
tion lias been sent to a team 
in Finland, where the Community 
Drama movement is strong. 
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News From 

SMOKE STOPPED PLAY 

During a recent football match- 
at Lowestoft smoke from a burn¬ 
ing chimney blotted out one of 
the goalmouths and the players 
had to stop for six minutes. 

Artists on holiday in France- 
or Holland may soon be able to 
pay their hotel bills with paint¬ 
ings. 

More than 197,000 Braille 
books were borrowed from the 
National Library for the Blind 
last year—a record. 

British farmers feed more 
people per head than those of 
any country in the world, said 
Mr R. A. Butler recently. In 
Britain the food producer feeds 
about 17 people, in France five, 
in Germany seven, in Belgium 
nine, and in the U S A 13. 

Prize For Poets 

In honour of the Festival of 
Britain, the British Council is 
to offer a prize of £500 “for a 
single poem in English of not 
fewer than 300 lines.” The 
closing date for entries is Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1950. 


Everywhere 

Old Reptile 

Part of a fossilised reptile, 
thought to be 250,000 years old, 
has been discovered at Rish- 
angles, Suffolk. 

Sir . Miles Thomas has sent a 
bulldog as a mascot to the new 
international airport at Idlewild, 
New York. 

America now has 400,000 Red 
Indians; in 1880 there were only 
250,000. 

An opal, found by two holiday- 
makers in South Australia, was 
sold for £1000. 

INNOCENTS ABROAD 

Two men, seen to jump down 
from the Lewes Prison wall 
recently and thought to • be 
escaping prisoners, proved to be 
workmen engaged on repair 
work. 

Before leaving America Vis¬ 
count Montgomery complained 
that he had nzt been able to 
obtain any peanut butter. Hear¬ 
ing of this, the National Peanut 
Council in Washington had a 
case containing 12 pounds sent 
to his home in Hampshire . 



Costumes of Their Country 

Madame Hagglof, wife of the Swedish Ambassador, takes some 
children to the Swedish Christmas Fair in London. 


Mice have caused £10 zoorth of 
damage to the church organ cl 
Perranuthnoe, Cornwall, 

Eels arc now being flown 
regularly from France to Lon¬ 
don, and are on sale within 
twelve hours of leaving France. 

At a recent. meeting of hair¬ 
dressers in Manchester it was 
stated that not one lather boy 
was left in England; it was once 
a popular occupation. 

BRITRAIL 

. After January 1 the tele¬ 
graphic address of all British 
Railways offices abroad will be 
“Britrail,” followed by the name 
of the town. 

A London taxi-cab has been 
fitted with a tivo-ivay radio. 

The Boys’ Brigade Diploma 
for Gallant Conduct has been 
awarded to Private Anthony 
Pink, aged 15, of the 2nd 
Woking Company, for saving a 
girl of IS from drowning in the 
River Wey last August. 

The “division ” electric bells in 
the House of Commons were out 
of order recently for the first 
time since 1924. They summon 
members when there is a matter 
that must be voted upon, ringing 
in about 100 different places in 
the House of Commons and near¬ 
by premises. 


Experiments are being made 
in Fulham to find the most 
suitable colours for painting 
road safety signs. 

A stone is to be laid in .a new 
block of flats at Sidcup to com¬ 
memorate the apprentices who 
built them. 

A painting bought at an auc¬ 
tion in New York recently for 
just over £500 was aftericanls 
valued at £35,700. 

Miss Irene Cole is the first 
native woman from Sierra Leone 
to become a doctor in England. 

A market for the exchange of 
clothes organised by the zvomen 
in King's Lynn is operated on a 
points system—no money at all 
being used. 

HOMEWORK 

Nottingham students are offer¬ 
ing their services as baby-sitters 
for'five shillings an evening.' 

The Labour Party of Australia, 
zvhich had been in power since 
1941, has been defeated at the 
General Election by the Liberals 
in alliance with the Country 
Party. 

Some CN readers who applied 
for the photograph offered by 
“Philidyne” failed to send the 
name of their town with their 
address. Will they please send 
their complete address to Phili¬ 
dyne, Century House, London, 
V/C2. 
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Ever-Burning Mountain 


'J’he latest eruption of Mount 
Etna, Sicily’s volcano, is one 
of more than 80 which have been 
recorded during the last 25 
centuries. Other volcanoes flare 
up and then sleep for a term, but 
Etna is always the “burning 
mountain.” 

The ancients believed Etna to 
be the very height under which 
an all-powerful god imprisoned 
the rebellious giants who had 
sought to capture the pagan 
heaven; their movements, it was 
supposed, were the cause of 
Sicily’s earthquakes, and their 
breath the fire emitted” from the 
crater. 

The facts about Etna are 
wonderful enough, however, with¬ 
out resource to myth and legend. 
The highest volcano in Europe, 
the mountain, with a circular 


TOURISTS BRING 
WEALTH 

JTrance has had a vast army of 
foreign visitors this year. 
She has welcomed 2,765,000 
tourists from other countries, in¬ 
cluding 800,000 from Britain and 
210,000 from the U S. 

The money they spent, it is 
estimated, far exceeded the 
50,000 million francs which the 
Government had anticipated. 

Brownies Broadcast 

Qn Thursday 30 girls of the 
2nd Kingston Brownie Pack, 
between 7 and 11 years old, will 
be eagerly waiting for a tele¬ 
phone bell to ring in the 
Municipal Offices to announce a 
call from America. 

The call will be from Brownies 
in Spartanburg ill South Caro¬ 
lina. and the conversation, and 
the carols which the girls will 
sing afterwards, will be part of 
a programme to be broadcast in 
America on Christmas Eve. 

The English girls have all been 
tested for clarity of speech, and 
the six clearest speakers will 
each ask a question about 
America, and the American girls 
will ask questions about Britain. 


We Three 



Three-year-old Frances Carolyn 
Patton, of Hagley, near Birmingham, 
arrives home with her two dolls 
after a three-month visit to her 
grandparents at Floresville, Texas. 


base 90 miles round, could enclose 
several such deadly monsters as 
Vesuvius; and such is its terrific 
energy, that, investigating the 
Etna eruption of a score or more 
years ago, a Homan scientist 
declared that the heat of the 
lava then emitted was sufficient 
to furnish all Italy with electric 
light for four years. 

The most astounding event in 
the modern history of Etna 
occurred earlier this century 
when, an Italian mountain 
battery having been hauled with 
enormous effort to the summit, 
the opposite side of the crater 
was bombarded. This was with¬ 
out effect on the volcano except 
the emission of fumes that 
almost suffocated the gunners 
before they made their escape 
down the mountain. 

Getting Their Batting 
Eye In 

fj^HE man most feared in the 
Australian cricket team is 
fast-bowler Ray Lindwall; so 
when the Western Province side 
were due to meet the Tourists 
they took steps to prepare for 
Lindwall’s express deliveries— 
they enlisted the aid of the local 
baseball pitchers! 

The pitchers, making the ball 
dip and swerve at terrific speed, 
completely “bamboozled ” the 
batsmen at first, but gradually 
the cricketers grew more confi¬ 
dent. Said one of them after 
the practice: “It will be a relief 
to face Lindwall after these 
pitchers.” 

Footnote. The practice evi¬ 
dently helped the batsmen, for 
Western Province managed to 
draw with the Australians. 


THE THEATRE AT 
ITS BEST 

r J , HE Shakespeare Memorial 
. Theatre Company from 
Stratford-on-Avon has made a 
profound impression in Australia, 
writes a C N correspondent 
“down under.” 

One leading dramatic critic 
described the production of Much 
Ado About Nothing as “the 
loveliest, most winsome, and most 
blissfully rippling production of 
a Shakespeare comedy to be seen 
in Sydney in a lifetime and 
another called it “the most 
beautifully staged play Sydney 
has seen for generations.” 

Australians want—and deserve 
—more and more of our best in 
stagecraft. Thus can the Old 
Country well serve the New. 

Letters From the 
Lady of the Lamp 

J^etters written by Florence 
^ Nightingale which have been 
kept in a black box for many 
years in Edinburgh Royal In¬ 
firmary, are now to be bound 
and displayed in a show case for 
the benefit of the nurses. 

The Lady of the Lamp’s in¬ 
terest in the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh extended over many 
years, and she wrote many letters 
to the nurses as well as to her 
friend, Miss A. L. Pringle, whom 
she‘Sent there as superintendent 
in 1872. In one of them she 
wrote: “The work of nursing (our 
Master called you to it; He called 
you to Edinburgh) is to be built 
up day by day by little details, 
by conscientious care, from the 
smallest things to the greatest, 
in the charge of wards.” 
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Salisbury Spire as a Beacon 

The top of Salisbury’s 400-foot spire, tallest in the land, has 
recently been fitted with a warning lamp for airmen ; the 
scaffolding can be seen in this picture of choristers returning to 
the Cathedral School after Matins. 


Young Actors 

Qnce again this Christmas the 
Cygnet Company- of young 
actors will perform a play for 
the entertainment of children. 

They are producing Ivan and 
the Magic Harp, a Russian fairy 
story with music and dances, at 
the Rudolf Steiner Theatre, Lon¬ 
don, every afternoon at 2.30 
from December 26 to 31 inclusive, 
and at 6.30 on December 31. The 
music has been composed and 
will be played by young students 
of the Royal College of Music. 

There are from 60 to 80 
children in the Cygnet Company, 
so many that they have two casts 
who act on alternate days. The 
producer for this excellent enter¬ 
prise, which is run on a non- 
profit-making basis, is Miss 
Angela Bull. 


WESTMINSTER ZOO 

J^ondon Zoo is to take part in 
the Schoolboys’ Exhibition, 
to be held at the Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, from Decem¬ 
ber 31 to January 14. 

At the Zoological Society’s 
stand many kinds of animals 
that are popular as pets will be 
exhibited. The animals will be 
looked after by girl assistants 
from the Children’s Zoo. 

“Pamphlets on the keeping of 
each type of pet, from goats to 
silkworms, w r ill be available, and 
advice will be given free,” a Zoo 
official told Craven Hill, our Zoo 
Correspondent.. 

A special feature of the Zoo 
exhibit is that the stand will be 
a portable one, which will enable 
the Society to exhibit readily at 
other similar exhibitions in the 
future. 


TOYS IN AN OLD 
PRISON 

Children’s toys of the 18th 
century, skittles and clay 
marbles, have been found in old 
St Michael’s prison, Southamp¬ 
ton, which has been demolished 
because it was badly damaged by 
bombs in the war. 

It is said that it was here that 
the father of Itv'ac Watts was 
imprisoned for being a Non¬ 
conformist. He wsK in prison 
when his son, the author of 
O God Our Help in Ages Past, 
was born. 


The Hold-Up 

Evesham motorist, Mr A. E. 

Robinson, was puzzled when 
his car suddenly refused to go. 
He could not locate the trouble 
so he sent for some mechanics. 

They, too, were puzzled for a 
while—and then they solved the 
mystery. They found that a 
squirrel had carefully hidden 
twenty-six chestnuts in the 
engine air-inlet! 


Canoe of State 

rpHE first Maori woman ever lo 
be elected a member of New 
Zealand’s Parliament is Mrs. 
Ratana, widow’ of a Maori M P. 

Her success has somewhat 
scandalised an old-fashioned 
Maori lady, a high chieftainess, 
who had herself been asked to 
stand, but had refused. She has 
protested that it is against Maori 
tradition for a woman to “take 
a place at the prow of a canoe,” 
a picturesque way of saying that 
woman’s proper place is in ihe 
home. 


MIAMI GIANT 

.jyjiAMi in Florida has recently 
lost an old friend of some 
distinction—an enormous gorilla 
which the town had maintained 
for 12 years as a big attraction. 

The gorilla’s weight ultimately 
reached 53i stone, or 750 lbs, and 
its height was 6 feet 6 inches. 
Its muscular strength matched 
its size where brief effort was 
called for; but for sustained 
exertion it must have been said 
of the gorilla as it was said of 
Hamlet, that it was “fat and 
scant of breath.”' 

The animal was 16 years old 
when it died. It had earned 
millions of dollars in entrance 
fees from the swarms of spec¬ 
tators who went daily to see it. 
Fortunately, it was committed 
to the care of men who under¬ 
stood apes, but in the end pneu¬ 
monia carried it off in spite of 
every attention. 

The Miami gorilla was the 
stoutest, but not the biggest, 
gorilla ever known. One that was 
shot by the native servants of 
French officers in Central Africa 
some years ago proved to measure 
7 feet 6 inches, though it weighed 
30 lbs less than the Miami 
specimen. 


SKIS AND SKITTLES 

A clubhouse built by members 
of the Highland Ski-ing Club 
will be opened by Lord Lovat 
early in the New Year. The 
building will contain a Dry-Ski 
school for learners and will con¬ 
tain the only skittle alley in the 
Highlands. 

This club prides itself that it 
has brought the sport within the 
reach of working boys and girls. 
Its ski-ing activities are at 
present confined to the slopes of 
Leach in the Cairngorms, but in¬ 
quiries are to be made about 
setting up a hut on Ben Wyvis, 
where snow lies longer than on 
any other Highland upland. 

No Meat For 
the Sage 

man. in Sydney who greatly 
admires George Bernard 
Shaw decided to express his 
appreciation . by sending him a 
Christmas present in the form 
of one of the standard Australian 
food parcels. 

After arranging this, he sud¬ 
denly remembered that the Food 
for Britain Fund parcels contain 
a tin of meat—and GBS, is a 
vegetarian. 

He got over the difficulty by 
arranging for the Fund officials 
to request their packing depart¬ 
ment in Britain to substitute a 
tin of mixed dried fruits for the 
usual tin of meat before the 
parcel was delivered to G B S's 
home at Ayot St Lawrence \ in 
Hertfordshire. 


STAMP NEWS 

\ new Belgian stamp bears the 
portrait of Guido Gezelle, 
who died just fifty years ago. 
He is regarded as one of the 
greatest Flemish poets. 

stamp issued by Austria 
this year for her “Stamp 
Day ” depicts three stamp covers 
and a magnifving-glass focused 
to show the details of one of the 
stamps. 

^ new set on sale in Yugo¬ 
slavia commemorates the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
first railway in that country. 

^ stamp collection has been ex¬ 
changed for a house in Perth, 
Western Australia. 
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WHITE 

CHRISTMAS 

Christmas ski-ing and skating are 
practically guaranteed at Sun Valley, 
a mountain resort of Idaho, USA, seen 
on the left through icicles hanging from 
the eaves . 

f, The right-hand view is a reminder 
■ that it is midsummer in the Southern 
Hemisphere, Two people are taking'a 
walk under the shade of giant fig trees 
at Shellharbour , in New South Wales— 
and there are some seasonable-looking ■. 

,f Christmas trees V in the background F 

BUSH 

CHRISTMAS 1 


Holly on the Wall 


W E all like to see holly hanging 
in our houses at Christmas, 
but few of us realise how ancient 
this custom is. But twigs of this 
Holy Tree, as it used- to be called, 
were used to decorate Homan 
villas 2000 years ago, and 1000 
years ago the peoples of Northern 
Europe believed that* holly sus¬ 
pended around the walls of their 
homes kept away evil spirits. 

Something of this same strange 
superstition still lingers in this 
country. When cutting their 
hedges, many farmers* in the 
South leave the main shoots of 
holly, and these slowly form into 
miniature trees. Sometimes a 
score of these little holly trees' 
can be counted along a mile of 
hedgerow in Sussex, 

Most Sussex farmers do not 
know why they leave the holly 
untouched; it .is just an old 
custom, they say. But, in fact, 
people used to think bad luck 


holly! 
believe 


followed the cutting of 

Few folk nowadays 
these ancient superstitions. But 
many still grow holly trees in 
order to attract the birds; the 
holly berries make useful food for 
them when the hard weather 
comes, blackbirds and their 
cousins of the thrush' tribe 
usually being the first birds to 
begin dining on them. Yew 
berries, haws, and the fruit 'of 
rowan seem to please them even 
more, for they often leave the 
holly alone when other hedgerow 
fruit is abundant. This was the 
case last winter when the 
weather was unusually mild and 
the wild fruits particularly plenti¬ 
ful. 

This season the crop of holly 
berries is smaller than last. 
Many people, however, will be 
able to add holly berries to their 
Christmas decorations and still 
leave some for the birds. 


The Circus Comes 
to Town 

Perhaps the first thing which 
comes into our minds when 
we hear the word “circus ” is 
the Big Top, the huge bell tent 
with its wooden poles and masses 
of guy ropes which causes such 
excitement when it is set up in 
the field near your house. To 
many people, however, it will 
come as a surprise to learn that 
famous circus shows were for¬ 
merly given not in tents but in 
specially-designed amphitheatres, 
and that the very first circus of 
this kind was held in London in 
1768. 

A bill of the programme given 
from May 9 to June 3, 1786, at 
Philip Astley’s Amphitheatre or 
Royal Grove, the first, circus 
with a covered ring, can be seen 
at Simpson's stores in Picca¬ 
dilly, at the International 
Exhibition of Circusiana, the first 
to be held in Britain. 

What memories it evokes! 
Whether our taste be for clowns, 
jugglers, or trick cyclists, in tight¬ 
rope walkers or trapeze artists, or 
in performing animals—here we 
will find something to interest us. 

Command Performances 

We can see posters from 1786 
to the present day; and silk 
programmes of two Command 
Performances given in 1899 at 
Windsor Castle and Balmoral by 
Lord George Sanger’s Circus. 

Then there is a 19th-century 
handbill of “the Celebrated and 
Extraordinary Exhibition patron¬ 
ised by the Royal Families of 
England, France, Belgium, etc, 
etc, etc, of the Industrious 
Fleas,” in which is promised the 
truly remarkable sight of “ a Ball 
Room in which two Fleas dressed 
as Ladies and two as Gentlemen 
dance a Waltz; twelve Fleas in 
the Orchestra playing on different 
instruments of proportionable 
size; the.music is audible.” . 

The centre of the exhibition is 
taken up by a model circus, with 
its Big Top, its wagons, and its 
animals. 

Among the miscellaneous sou¬ 
venirs are a pair of embroidered 
tights worn by the famous clown 
Whimsical Walker, Tom Thumb's 
waistcoat, and a signed portrait 
of Buffalo Bill. 



An Important Baby at the Zoo 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

1Y[ore than 200 baby mammals 


were born at the London 
Zoo during 1949, and, oddly 
enough, one of the very last to 
make its bow to the world is also 
one of the most important in the 
zoological sense. It is the polar 
bear cub born to the white bears 
Ivy and Mischa. _ 

• The event is a rare one, and 
is probably a record for this 
country, for although these large 
Arctic bears, occasionally breed in 
captivity, the offspring seldom 
survive for more than two or 
three days—and for a very in¬ 
teresting reason. The cubs are, 
in fact, born in a very immature 
or undeveloped state, and in con¬ 
sequence are unusually delicate- 
much less robust . than baby 
brown bears, which are almost as 
easy to rear in this country as 
puppies! 

As a result, the baby white bear 
is all too prone to get pneumonia, 
and die. London Zoo is therefore 
very proud of having been able to 
get its latest infant safely over 
those dangerous first few days. 
And, indeed, at the moment of 
writing, there is no need to ques¬ 
tion the infant’s state of health— 
its lusty voice is often heard by 
the keepers. 

Certainly, there is no prouder 
and happier-mother in the Zoo 
than Ivy. And well she may be! 
For her story is an unusual one. 



A model coach and 40-horse team built to commemorate a feat achieved by Lord George Sanger’s shew 


Found as a cub in the Arctic by 
a whaling vessel just before the 
war, she was subsequently sold 
to Hanover Zoo, Germany, where 
she lived all through the war; 
but later, when the food shortage 
in that country became acute, she 
was one of the many German 
animals sent over here to be 
looked after by the London Zoo. 

And there, at Regent’s Park, 
Ivy, thin and somewhat gaunt as 
a result of years of underfeeding, 
met Mischa. 

Like herself, Mischa also hailed 
from the Arctic. He was found 
in the summer of 1936, marooned 
cn an ice-floe far up in the Arctic 
Circle by the London-bound Rus¬ 
sian merchant ship Stalingrad, 
members of whose crew managed 
to rescue the pathetic little cast¬ 
away. 

Black and White 

I well remember the amuse¬ 
ment we had at the Zoo on 
Mischa’s arrival there. For the 
captain of the Stalingrad, on 
arriving at London docks, sent a 
message to the Zoo saying that 
he had on board a very white 
bear cub. When Mischa arrived 
at Regent’s Park, however, he 
was far more black than white, 
for this reason—at the last 
minute on board he had found 
a small tub of tar and liked the 
smell of it so . much that he 
knocked it over and rolled de¬ 
lightedly in the contents. It 
took long-suffering keepers many 
hours to get Mischa clean again. 

Today Mischa is a fine big 
animal weighing, I should judge, 
(I say “ judge ” advisedly because 
now that he. is full-grown and 
uncertain in temper, no one 
relishes the task of putting him , 
on the scales!) about 1200 lbs. 
Incidentally, because of his. 
“moods,7 keepers have separated 
him from his wife and baby; in 
fact, it is quite possible that you 
and I will see Ivy’s new baby long 
before its father does! C. H. 
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Boy Actors of the 
Travelling Theatre 
M' 


' any of us have thought 
that to tour the country 
with a theatrical com¬ 
pany must be grand fun, and we 
shall envy the roving young 
actors in these pictures who not 
long ago returned from such a 
tour. They are members of The 
Boys’ Clubs’ Travelling Theatre 
who took the road like the stroll¬ 
ing players of old and put on 
shows in all sorts of places— 
town and village halls, schools, 
and theatres. 

Their performances varied from 
serious drama to comic operetta, 
and their object was, primarily, 
to show young people what can 
be done in a boys’ club in the 
way of drama. 

^part from the Director oF 
Productions, Mr Anthony 
Thomas, who was assisted by 
his wife and Mr Frank Daunton 
of the N A B C, in charge of the 
musical productions, this travel¬ 
ling theatre consisted entirely of 
boys between 15 and 18. The 
female parts in the plays were, 
of course, taken by boj’s, as 
in .Shakespeare’s day. Thus, 
“Catherine Parr ” w T as David 
Miles, aged 18, who was also the 
wardrobe master of the theatre. 

These lads are Jacks-of-all- 
trades for, besides acting, they 
made their own scenery and 
“props” between rehearsals be¬ 
fore they set out on their tour. 

'Jhe mission of drama demon¬ 
stration took the young 
players a long way. They started 
in Kent and went on to Sussex, 
Cambridge, Warwickshire; they 
visited Leicester, Halifax, Birken¬ 
head, Chester, Hoy lake, Wolver¬ 
hampton, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Bath, and many other places, . 
finishing at their headquarters 
at Cranbrook in Kent, where the 
Association has an art training 


centre, a pleasant country house 
which is equipped with a theatre, 
music room, studio, and work¬ 
shops. 

Now' that the excitements of 
the tour are over, the boy actors 
have gone back to their jobs in 
factories, shops, and offices, but 
their valuable experience of pro¬ 
ducing and actings plays is being 
passed on to the members of 
their own clubs. 

X HIS recent tdur was the fourth 
of the Boys’ Clubs’ Travelling 
Theatre. Other tours have led 
to one or two boys taking up 
acting as a career. One of these 
is Donald Houston, an ex-miner, 
who was discovered by Mr 
Thomas, the producer, when the 


company were in Tenypandy in 
1949. Donald joined thq company 
for the rest of the tour and 
afterwards became a professional 
actoz\ In 1947 he played opposite 
Jean Simmons in The Blue 
Lagoon. In his latest film, A Run 
For Your Money, reviewed in last 
week’s CN, Donald had the part 
of a Welsh miner who' comes to 
London. 

Another Travelling Theatre “old 
boy” is Brian Roper, who after¬ 
wards joined the Old Vic School 
and w'as cast for the part of 
Ginger in Just William’s Luck. 
Later Brian went to Hollywood, 
where he played opposite Mar¬ 
garet O'Brien. A third boy 
gained a two-year scholarship at 
an acting scliool. 

T HE Travelling Theatre is an 
excellent institution, for it 
demonstrates the fun young 
people can have, and the amuse¬ 
ment they can give to others, by 
seriously taking up amateur act¬ 
ing and stagecraft. 



The NAB C*s Arts Training Centre at Cranbrook, Kent 



Malang “props” for the tour. These theatre craftsmen, all actors too, are between IS and 18 years old 



Alan Dobie using a paint-sprayer to prepare a backcloth 
He is stage manager, scene painter and designer, and actor 


The lighting expert —Denis 
Cazzard, aged 16, of Bristol, is 
electrician as well as actor 



Mrs Molly Thomas directing a scene from Catherine Parr, 
by Maurice Baring, while actor stage-hands look on 
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The Bells of Hachiro Yuasa Goes 
St Mary’s Back Home 


^he Bells of Twyford Church in 
Hampshire, which are to ring 
out on the radio on Christmas 
Morning, were the means of 
saving the life of a man and his 
horse over two hundred years ago. 

William Davies then lived in 
Twyford House, the garden of 
which lies close to the church. 
He rode into Winchester on a 
foggy day in October, and on his 
return he lost his way on the 
high downlands which surround 
Twyford. Bewildered by the fog, 
he reined-in his horse. He could 
not think which way to go. Then, 
to his relief, he heard the bells 
of St Mary’s pealing out, and 
knew that he must turn his horse 
in their direction. 

As the fog lifted he saw that 
he and his horse had been stand¬ 
ing on the cliff-like edge of a 
steep chalk pit beside the high 
road. 

As a thank-offering he left in 
his will a sum of money to the 
Twyford Ringers, “twenty shil¬ 
lings to be paid them every year 
for evermore on the 7th day of 
October provided they ring on 
the morning and evening of that 
day.” So every year the bells 
ring out, and in the evening the 
ringers are given a supper. 


goME years ago a Japanese boy, 
Hachiro Yuasa, won the 
attention of a professor of 
zoology by the efficient manner 
in which he polished bones for 
microscopic slides. The boy, now 
grown to manhood, is to become 
President of the great new Inter¬ 
national Christian University in 
Japan, which is America’s ges¬ 
ture of friendship to her former 
enemy. 

Just outside Tokyo a huge 
aircraft factory covering 350 
acres has been purchased as the 
future home of the university, for 
which ten million dollars is now 
being raised in America as 
an endowment.. 

The boy who rose from labora¬ 
tory assistant to a professorship 
in the Imperial University in 1924 
received his education in the 
United States. His first problem 
when he went there was to im¬ 
prove his English. He enrolled 
in the public schools of Oakland, 
first gaining elementary training 
with grammar school youngsters. 
Eventually, in 1911, he -joined the 
Kansas State Agricultural Col-, 
lege as a freshman. 

There he became interested in 
entomology, and by working hard 
he developed brilliantly. He 


Battling For the Flag 


Jn most sports the championship 
award is a cup; in lacrosse, 
however, the winners’ “prize ’* is 
a flag. 

This trophy dates back to the 
time when each of the four goal¬ 
posts was decorated with a small 
flag; there were no crossbars or 
nets originally. 

In 1884 the first Flag Final— 
the senior competition for 


Treasure in the Wilds 

^he Mount Isa Mines in north¬ 
west Queensland, started in 
1923 by a penniless prospector 
who found silver lead ore there, 
made a profit of nearly £1,500,000 
last year. 

In 1923 the place was a name¬ 
less stretch in the wilds. Today 
Mount Isa supports a population 
of 7000, among the most pros¬ 
perous in Australia, and is one of 
the world’s chief silver lead 
mines. 


lacrosse clubs in the South—was 
played between" London and 
Dulwich. London won and 
claimed the four flags from the 
goalposts. The following year, 
however, when London lost to 
Leys School, the losers handed 
over only three of the flags, 
and when Cambridge University 
became winners a year later 
they received only two flags. For 
this reason the Lacrosse Associa¬ 
tion provided a special flag. 

Today the trophy is a small 
ebony plinth with a two-foot 
flagpole flying a small, stiff blue 
pennant—an original and beauti¬ 
ful trophy for which the ^senior 
clubs have now been playing for 
some months. 

Lacrosse also boasts Inter¬ 
mediate and Junior flag com¬ 
petitions, which begin in the New 
Year, their trophy in each case 
being a flag about two feet 
square—green silk for the Inter¬ 
mediates and maroon silk for 
the Juniors. 



British Toys as Presents 

After a display of British toys aboard the liner Parthia at New 
York, fifty poor children from the city were the guests at a 
party; and each returned home with one of the toys. 


studied at the Universities of 
Illinois and Chicago. 

Dr Yuasa’s own government 
now took note of his growing pro¬ 
minence, and awarded him a 
travelling fellowship for study, in 
the United 'States, Germany, and 
Italy during 1922-24, During 
these years he visited England. 

Dr Yuasa became head of the 
Christian University of Doshisha, 
where his fearless anti-militaristic 
teaching finally compelled the 
government to expel him from 
the country. He lived again in 
the United States, and now he 
goes home as an ambassador 
of friendship between the two 
countries. 


He Remembered 
the Old Tunes 

'J'his gentleman with the ac¬ 
cordion, Mr William Kimber, 
is playing for Morris dancers' at 
the jubilee celebration of the 
revival of folk-dancing. Morris 
dancers from many parts of 
England assembled at Heading- 
ton, Oxford, to 
pay tribute to 
him, for he was 
partly respon- j 
sible for the [ 
revival. 

As a young ! 
man he was ! 
one of the few 
who had stored | 
in his memory 
old tunes 
handed down 
from o n e I 
generation to 
another. Cecil 
Sharp, the* 
authority on folk-music, hap¬ 
pened to meet him on this spot 
at Headington in the year 1899, 
and he wrote down the old tunes 
that Mr Kimber played. 

Mr Kimber is 77 and is still 
team musician for the Heading- 
ton Quarry team of dancers. 



COACHING FOR 
TENNIS “HOPES” 

r £*HE Training Committee of the 
Lawn Tennis Association is 
opening “schools ” for juniors, 
who will be coached on covered 
courts at Cromer and Middleton- 
on-Sea during the first few days 
in January. There will be no 
competitive play, and the whole 
course will comprise lessons on 
every phase of tennis. 

About 30 boys and girls have 
been selected for this advanced 
training. Among them are Tony 
Gathercole, the Surrey junior 
champion; Donald Jones, aged 
15, from Cheshire; W.'A. Knight, 
from the Midlands; Norman 
Dale, aged 12, from Dulwich; R. 
Wilson, a very promising lad 
from Ealing; 13-year-old Valerie 
Pitt, from Birmingham; Loma 
Cornell, the reigning junior girls* 
champion; and Doreen Spiers, of 
Middlesex. 

This is the first time that such 
a course has been held, and if it 
proves successful other similar 
“schools” will be held at later 
dates. 


Wild Goose Chase 

airliner was forced to return 
to the airfield in New York 
recently after a wild goose had 
collided with a wing and made 
a dent about the size of a foot¬ 
ball. 



MESSAGE OF 
CHRISTMAS 

C hristmas has one universal 
meaning which all the* 
world recognises ; in the words 
of Christina Rossetti: ^ 

Love came down at Christmas , 
Love all lovely , Love Divine ; 

Love was born at Christmas. 
Star and angels gave the sign. 

From the first Christmas Day 
onwards that good news has 
warmed the hearts of men and 
women and children every vhere. 
Although nearly two thousand 
years old, it is still the loveliest 
story of all time, and the most 
profound one. It means that 
God rules the world in love, 
and that He sent His Son Jesus 
Christ to Earth as a little Child 
to make that truth plain and 
understandable to all mankind. 

JTvery Christmas, brings that 
message of love and spreads 
a spirit of good will among us. 
It is that spirit which makes it 
a season of gifts ; in that spirit 
the Christmas tree is lit, and 
the melody of the carols goes 
round the world. Everybody 
shares with everybody else ; no 
one is forgotten. 

'"This is the time when the whole 
world is reminded that love • 
is the law of life. Upon that 
truth depends all our happiness, 
all our good wishes, and all our 
hope of better times to come. 



'J'EN small firms have started a 
joint canteen at Long Eaton. 
Wonder where they got the joint. 

0 

2TOUCHINESS is ridiculous , says 
a writer . Not touching . 

ED 

QIVE me, when I am eating, clean 
surroundings, good company, 
and smiling service, says Dr 
Summerskill. How about a bit of 
food ? 

0 

^ CRITIC objects to the clumsy 
boots women wear in cold 
weather. Looks down on them . 

0 

A SOPRANO’S life is not all 
honey. Even though she has 
a sweet voice. 

0 

COMEDIAN says he never acts 
on his solicitor’s advice . Prefers 
a' stage . 

0 

^NYONE who can play the violin 
is never lonely. Though he 
likes someone to accompany him. 


The Chii 



Hr HAT Bethlehem nigh. 
•* When Angels san\ 
unfurled ; 

Just a new babe, to Mo'i 
Yet how it changed, the w 

fHEN Darkness shuddt 
Then Evil trembled. 
The End of Pain and Son 
And Death's long reigns 

pOR Grace and Truth ai 
Eternal Life and Lig) 
New Joy and Peace Hind i 
And Love came in to sta 

PJEJOICE with allyour 
Lift up your praise ti 
Let Him as Friend within 
And crown Him as your\ 


THE AIM 

Whoever thinks a faultless thing 
to see. 

Thinks what ne'er was , nor isj 
nor e’er shall be. 

Perhaps this couplet was in 
the mind of a judge of the! 
under-i6s section at the Croydon 
Music Festival when he caine to 
mark the papers of Jennifer 
Herring, of Wallington, Surrey, 
on General Musicianship, and 
could not find a single mistake. 

The judge gave Jennifer only 
99 marks out of ioo for, said he, 
echoing the sentiment of Pope, 
“ Nobody.is perfect in this life.” 

But Jennifer is doubtless a 
philosopher also and will con¬ 
tinue her search for perfection, 
remembering Browning's words : 
The aim, if reached or not, 
makes great the life. 

—— 

JUST AN IDEA 
As George Eliot wrote , Animals 
are such agreeable friends—they 
ask no questions , they pass no 
criticisms. 
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% so long ago, so blest, 

X their Song with wings 


her's heart close pressed, 
or Id! 

red, giving place to Light, 
powerless evermore ; 

'ow was in sight, 
vas o ’er. 

ul Goodness had been born, 
it were given that day ; 
jlory hailed the morn, 

V-o 

soul this Christmastide, 
i Christ the Lord, and sing, 
your heart abide, 

King. TOM BIRKETT 


You Can’t Cut a 
Moonbeam 

jyju Beverley Baxter recent- 
ly recalled a statement by 
Von Ribbentrop, German Am¬ 
bassador, before the war, 

" If there is another war/' 
said Von Ribbentrop, “ your 
Empire will collapse. After all 
what is the Empire held to¬ 
gether by—moonbeams 1 '' 

A British member of the 
party replied : “ Well, Ambassa¬ 
dor, when you have cut a chain 
—which is something which you 
would understand—the chain is 
. cut, but when cut the moonbeam 
is still there.” 

War did not sever those 
' moonbeams/' at which Von 
] vibbeiitrop scoffed. They might 
be said to symbolise the free co- 
cperative spirit, which can bind 
i len more surely than the chains 
cf material tyranny. They are 
shafts of light which, says Dr 
Guest, point the way to a new 
bind of human freedom of asso¬ 
ciation which will be unending 
in its effect on human history. 
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Where the Birds Sleep 
in Wintertime 

At nightfall during the winter most birds, except those 
** nocturnal by habit, seek a safe place where they can roost. 
Whatever the weather, they must endure it, and different birds 
choose different situations in which to spend the cheerless nights. 


CAROLS OF LONG 
AGO 

Jn days long past carols were 
sung by people dancing in 
a circle and came to be applied 
particularly to those sung at 
Christmas. 

The mirth of old Yuletide is 
well expressed in Francis Douce’s 
version of an Anglo-Saxon Carol: 
Hail, Father Christmas I Hail to 
thee ! 

Honoured ever shah thou he ! 
Endless pleasures wait on those 
Who like vassals brave and trite 
Give to Christmas homage due . 

One of the oldest' surviving 
carols is that which tells of a 
contest between holly and ivy: 
Holly, stored in the hall, fay re to 
heholde, 

Ivy stored without the door , she 
is sore a-cold. 

Another old carol related how 
the Child Jesus asked his mother 
for permission to play with other 
children. But these boys and 
girls “as fine as every tongue 
can tell ” refused to play with 
him because he was born in a 
stable, and they were “ lords 
and ladyes children.'* Then . . 
Up spake the Angel Gabriel 
Upon a good set steven, 

Although thou’st but a maiden*s 
child. 

Thou art the King of Heaven . 

The word steven means voice 
and was used by Chaucer. 

One of the earliest printed 
books was a collection of carols 
from the press of Wynkyn de 
Worde. This appeared in 1521,. 
and only the last leaf of the - 
volume has come down to us. 
The precious fragment is pre¬ 
served' in the Bodleian Library 
and contains two carols, A 
Caroll of Huntynge, and Bryn- 
gyng in the Bore’s. Head. 


THINGS SAID 

|\Jo domestic or foreign policy 
can safeguard human 
rights and secure man peace 
unless it takes its inspiration 
from the eternal truth which, 
came to men at Bethlehem. If 
faith in God were destroyed 
liberty would receive a mortal 
blow. The Pope 

revolution has taken place, 
and children cry because 
they .cannot go to school. 

Minister of Education 

Dride in the job and the know¬ 
ledge that one is doing 
something for the whole com¬ 
munity and to help towards 
putting the world right is, I 
think, the greatest incentive oi 
all. Herbert Morrison, M P 


Magic in the Very Name 

A Christmas family-party ! We 
know nothing in nature 
more delightful! There seems 
a magic in the very name of 
Christmas. All is kindness and 
benevolence 1 Would that 
Christmas lasted the whole year 
through, and that the prejudices 
and passions which deform our 
better nature w T ere never called 
into action among those to whom 
they should ever be strangers 1 
Charles Dickens 
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Water From the 
Colliery 

Plans to develop Shilbottle 
Colliery in Northumberland 
which are already in hand will 
make it one of the most modern 
mines in the North. The present 
working is to be driven through 
to the neighbouring Whittle 
Colliery, which will become a 
training area for face workers, 
and a virtually new pit is to be 
worked at Shilbottle. The scheme 
provides for increasing the pre¬ 
sent output of the two pits from 
850 to 1300 tons of coal a day, 
and it is estimated that the coal 
in the new mining area will last 
for 60 years. 

Shilbottle high-grade household 
coal is famous; but the colliery 
has another claim to fame, for it 
is perhaps the only mine which 
produces a public water supply. 
In 1921, when the nearby villages 
were hard hit by the water short¬ 
age, a spring of clear water was 
tapped at 650 feet. Analysts 
found the water to be pure, and 
domestic water is still supplied 
from it to nearby villages by the 
local district council. 


Baby-in-Arms 



Wendy, one of the twin tiger cubs 
born recently at Whip^nade, with 
her mother, Pauline 


Matchstick Windmill 

A novel exhibition in a shop 
window at Ripley, Derby¬ 
shire, is a 12-inch-high windmill 
composed of 8000 matchsticks. 
The architect of this unique 
model—which is to serve as a 
reading lamp—is Mr Edwin 
Stockton of Crich, Derbyshire, 
and its construction took him ten 
months. 


Often the selected roosting- 
place is similar to the nesting- 
site. The sparrow which builds 
its springtime home under the 
eaves or in the ivy on the walls, 
also makes its winter sleeping 
quarters there. Blackbirds and 
thrushes which nest in garden 
or hedgerow, sometimes rest at 
night in evergreens or thorn 
bushes, although they take the 
precaution of choosing a perch 
inaccessible to cats and other 
marauders. 

Some birds use the same perch 
regularly. Frequently it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand their choice, 
for a bleak, open site may be 
used when there are, apparently, 
much snugger quarters close by; 
but it is believed that in these 
cases the bird has sacrificed com¬ 
fort for safety, for a broader 
vision of any approaching 
danger. They certainly shun 
holes that rats or mice are 
likely to visit. 

As with most wild creatures, 
birds sleep lightly, and it is a 
very cautious stalker that catches 
them unawares. Strong muscles 
which automatically lock the 
birds’ toes as they grip the perch 
and assume a crouching position 
prevent them from losing balance 
while they sleep. 

Facing the Wind 

If there is a wind the birds 
face it. The current of air then 
flows over the feathers instead 
of ruffling them and penetrating 
the skin. The old rhyme tells 
us that the robin “tucks its head 
under its wing ” when the “north 
wind doth blow”; so indeed do 
most other birds in sleep, al¬ 
though owls and grebes are ex¬ 
ceptions. 

However cold the weather, the 
birds take little harm from ex¬ 
posure. Cases of freezing to 
death are rare, and it is only 
when their food supply is sealed 
by frost that the birds suffer. 

Birds occasionally use their 
old nests as a winter dormitory, 
but this is the exception rather 
than the rule; generally the nests 
are completely abandoned after 
the young have been reared. 

While some birds slip away to 
sleep quietly and singly; others 
prefer company and gather in 
chattering flocks before retiring 
to a communal roosting-place. 


Rooks fly in from their feeding- 
grounds at sunset, and wheel 
and tumble in the sky before 
congregating in a field near 
their roost. When the field is 
almost black with their numbers, 
they rise with a great clamour, 
then, suddenly quietening, fly 
off to the nearby trees. 

The great evening inrushes of 
starlings to many buildings in 
London are an astonishing sight. 
It is probable that the autumn 
and winter flocks of these birds 
are composed chiefly of visitors 
from abroad. No one who has 
seen the myriads of these 
vivacious and garrulous birds 
settling down for the night on 
roof and parapet can ever forget 
the sight. The same noisy, 
aerial circus is enacted in country 
districts, for many flocks of 
starlings prefer woodland roosts. 

Dozing on the Sea 

If the sea is not too rough, 
many sea birds sleep, or rather 
doze, whilst riding on the swell 
of the waves. Otherwise, they 
resort to the cliffs or the quieter 
inland waters. The gulls which 
frequent the River Thames retire 
nightly in vast numbers to the 
comparatively placid reservoirs 
of the Metropolis. 

Ducks and other web-footed 
birds can remain “anchored ” on 
the water as they sleep by pad¬ 
dling slowly against the current. 
In the wild state these birds 
move and feed to a large extent 
at night, and in winter they fre¬ 
quent the coastal regions in 
flocks. Another bird which rests 
near the sea in hard weather is 
the curlew. Although these birds 
are usually associated with the 
wild moorland, they have been 
photographed at night as they 
roosted in the shallow water cf 
a Welsh mountain lake. 

While all the daylight-loving 
birds are preparing to rest, the 
owls and other nocturnal species 
are becoming active. However, 
they, too, must sleep and they 
retire to their favourite^ haunt, 
perhaps to a hollow tree' or an 
outlying farm building, as the 
first grey streaks of dawn touch 
the wintry sky. /They may make a 
few brief excursions into the light 
of day,* but for the most part 
they drowse quietly until dusk 
falls once again. * 
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Forever 

Australia 

T?ich in associations with _ a 
■ very ancient English family, 
Breakspear Chapel in Harefield 
Church, Middlesex, is to be a 
Chapel of Remembrance to Aus¬ 
tralians who died in Britain in 
both World Wars. 

Near the church sleep 110 Aus¬ 
tralian Servicemen and one 
nursing sister who died in the 
Australian * General Hospital at 
Harefield in the First World War. 

On every Anzac Day, Aprit 25, 
the children of Harefield have 
made an impressive pilgrimage to 
the cemetery and placed flowers 
on the graves, and a service has 
been held there which was broad¬ 
cast to Australia. 

These fallen Australians lie 
under the spot where once stood 
Harefield Place, the home of 
Alice, Countess of Derby, whose 
praises were sung both by Ed¬ 
mund Spenser and John Milton, 
and whose magnificent monu¬ 
ment lies in the church. 

An inscription on another 17 th 
century monument in Harefield 
Church includes words singularly 
appropriate to the Australian 
heroes of the 20th century: 

“ . . . knighthood’s flower, 
Chopt off in prime and youth¬ 
ful hower . . . ” 



Pioneers 

Then he began to ./ 
make docks him- > 
self He made an '/, 
eight- day dock 
entirely of wood- v 
even the wheels and / 
pinions. This dock, 
although now more 
than 200 years 
old\ is still going. 


18 . JOHN HARRISON. 

the chronometer man 



Young John Harrison had a passion 
for wheels and machinery. In his 
father's carpentry workshop he 
taught himself all about docks 
and how they worked. When they 
went wrong he couldput them right. 



In 1713 the Govern¬ 
ment offered prises 
forelocks for use on 
ships. Harrison pre- 
pa red designs which 
so impressed Georye 
Graham, a London 
c/ock-.maker, that he 
advanced money for 
making a clock. 



Altogether John Harrison made five 
ship's docks ; or chronometers as they 
are called, Wo 3[ shown above.con- 
tains 753parts and took l/years 
to make. John Harrison eventually 
obtained a reward of £2QOOO. 


The Push-Bike Pioneer of Bulawayo 


Chickens’ Lunch 
Counter 

moving snack counter for 
chickens was demonstrated 
at the recent National Poultry 
Show at Olympia, London. 

It consists of a slowly-moving 
belt holding a series of con¬ 
tainers of food and water from 
which the birds can help them¬ 
selves. Birds which like to linger 
over a meal, however, find this 
meal won’t linger for them, and 
if they miss it while they are 
making up their minds, they 
have to wait half an hour before 
it comes round to them again. 
They soon learn, however. 

We regret to add that Britain’s 
hens have been failing in their 
job. In 1938-39 some 86 million 
of them produced 5000 million 
eggs, but in 1948-49' more of 
them, 103 million, produced only 
4830 million. 


JJulawayo has lost a well-loved 
personality. Major Charles 
Duly, who arrived on a push-bike 
when the town was new and 
became a wealthy and generous 
citizen, has laid his bike aside 
for ever.. 

In 1894 natives in the vast 
wilderness between Johnnesburg 
and Bulawayo must * have been 
astonished to see a young man 
tearing madly across the veld on 
two wheels. “What is it?” they 
may well have asked; and “What 
was it, you mean ” may well 
have been the reply as the dust 
from the old fixed-wheeler rose 
from the scrub. 

It was Charles Duly, then 24 
and a keen racing cyclist, born 
in London but now in a hurry 
to get from Johannesburg to 
Bulawayo—a distance of about 
415 miles, as the crow flies, but 


considerably longer when ne¬ 
gotiating rivers, mountains, and 
swamps on a bicycle with foot¬ 
rests and a candle-lamp. 

Lions, leopards, and Africans 
also had to be reckoned with; but 
nothing could deter Charles Duly 
in his youthful haste to get to 
the brand-new white man’s settle¬ 
ment far away from the South 
African outposts of civilisation. 

Ox-wagons at that time took 
from fourteen to twenty weeks 
to travel from Jo’burg to Bula¬ 
wayo; Charles did it in ten days, 
and amid the half-finished huts 
of the town, which had only just 
been founded, the pioneers 
blinked in amazement at a 
newcomer on a bicycle. 

It was fitting that the new 
arrival should open a cycle 
supply and repair business in 
the new town. 


Two years later the Matabeles 
attacked the white men and 
Charles jumped on his bicycle 
and served as a cyclist dispatch 
rider. When the South African 
War came he raised a cyclist 
company and won the D S O. 

Somewhat reluctantly, perhaps, 
Charles Duly added motor-cars 
to his business activities, eventu¬ 
ally . developing one of the chief 
motor-car firms in Rhodesia. But 
he remained devoted to the push- 
bike. 

He was one of the founders of 
the Rhodesia Amateur Athletic 
and Cycling Union, and the 
cycle track at Bulawayo, said to 
be the finest in southern Africa, 
is named after him. But most 
of all Major Duly will be remem¬ 
bered for his great philanthropic 
work for ex-Servicemen through¬ 
out Rhodesia. , 


Getting Things Done at Priddy 


rj^HE picturesque village of Priddy 
in Somerset stands nearly 
on the top of the Mendips, 
above the Cheddar Gorge. A 
steep climb by car or bus, and 
a still steeper climb on foot, 
brings us to this healthful spot. 

In winter Priddy is sometimes 
snowed up and cut off from com¬ 
munication with,the outer world, 
but the 250 inhabitants will not 
lack amusement. Recently they 
built a village hall, mostly by 
voluntary effort. First some 


members visited a nearby town 
where they purchased a very 
large henhouse 60 feet long by 30 
wide. 

Then the men set to work to 
panel the walls with wood and 
erect a stage. The Women’s 
Institute made curtains and 
polished the floors, and a few 
weeks ago the hall was ready 
for the opening ceremony by the 
. Mayor of Wells. 

Now when winter winds sweep 
over the hills, the villagers can 


make their own pleasure, with 
plays, dances, concerts, meetings, 
and so on, proud of the motto, 
“Something attempted, some¬ 
thing done!” which hangs in 
their hall. 

The little church is very old, 
and has a very old Norman font. 
But the treasure of which 
Priddy’s womenfolk are most 
proud is a 500-year-old altar 
frontal of fine damask on which 
a flower like an iris has been 
embroidered in gold thread. 


Going West 
in 1849 

\ letter to The Times in 1849, 
describing a journey across 
the United States to California 
during the great gold rush of 
that year, was recently re¬ 
published. • 

The writer travelled with 25 
men in five wagons across vast 
plains, mountains, rivers, and 
deserts where “for the most part 
the only route that has ever 
existed is the trail of the Indian 
or the path of the elk and 
buffalo.” They had to let their 
wagons down steep mountain¬ 
sides by the aid of ropes coiled 
round pine and cedar stumps. 

Toads and rattlesnakes, if not 
sleeping partners, were “at least 
uncomfortably contiguous.” They 
were without fires on rainy days 
on the prairie, and then “suffered 
the torments of Tantalus where 
the arid desert had drunk up the 
slender streams.” They shivered 
round huge pine fires on the 
snow-crowned crests of the Sierra 
Nevada, and had both friendly 
and hostile encounters with 
several tribes. They arrived 
safely in the Golden Land after 
being well over three months on 
the journey and travelling 2200 
miles. 

Squash Rackets 
Comes of Age 

'Jhe Squash Rackets Associa¬ 
tion recently celebrated its 
coming-of-age. 

This wonderfully fast game, 
which has never been so popular 
an indoor game as it deserves 
to be, because of a lack of courts, 
was started by boys at Harrow 
School more than a hundred 
years ago. Later, the game came 
under the Tennis and Rackets 
Association, which became the 
Squash Rackets Association 21 
years ago. 

The first men’s and* women’s 
amateur championships were 
held in 1922. Nowadays there 
are district championships all 
over the country, and profes¬ 
sional and open title tourna¬ 
ments. The South of England 
Junior and Senior competitions 
are to be held during the last 
week of this month, at Worthing. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS—A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 



Pip wasYrapped in the sluice-house on the marshes Orlick picked up a stone hammer, Pip shouted 
by his old enemy, the villainous Orlick. Pip’s with all his might and heard answering shouts 
arms, burnt when he saved Miss Havisham, hurt him outside. Then three men rushed into the hut 
badly. “ I’m going to have your life ! ” growled and fell on Orlick in a heap, but he escaped 
Orlick ; then, to Pip’s greater horror, Orlick them and fled. Pip’s rescuers were Herbert, 
revealed that he knew Pip and Herbert were Startop (a friend of Pip’s student days), and a 
planning to smuggle Abel out of the country. For lad from the town. Herbert had found 
Orlick was a confederate of Compeyson’s and had Orlick’s note which Pip had dropped in his 
been helping him to spy on Pip. "Old Orlick’s a rooms, and, feeling uneasy about it, had come 
match for you,” he snarled drunkenly. to the marshes with Startop. 



Alarmed at Orlick being in league with Com- To their intense* relief they saw Abe! y/aiting 
peyson, the men returned to London. Two on the bank. They pulled in, he stepped on 
days later, as arranged with Abel, they rowed board, and they rowed on. They intended to 
down the river to pick him up and smuggle row to one of the long reaches below*Graves- 
him on to a steamer. Pip being unable to , end, and to stay that night in a lonely riverside 
row because of his burned arms, they had inn. Tomorrow, they knew, two steamers 
taken their friend Startop into their con- would be passing, one for Hamburg and one 
fidence and he had agreed to help them. They for Rotterdam. They planned to stop one of 
could only hope Orlick had not found Abel’s them and ask the Captain to take Pip and Abel 
hiding place beside the river. on board as belated passengers. 


Where will Pip’s devotion to Abel take him ? See next week’s instalment 
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$ JANE & DAVID ON TOUR WITH THE OPERA $ 



by Geoffrey Trease 

This Week — 

The Farm on 
the Fiord 


*■ t f we have to spend Christ-' 
I mas away from home,” 
A said David, “Norway’s the 
nicest country we could have 
chosen.” 

• '‘It’s got everything,’' Jane 
agreed, struggling to unstrap her 
•skates. “Sea — shops — winter 
sports-” 

“And all so handy.” David 
scrambled to his feet. “Fifteen 
minutes by electric train and 
we’ll be back at the hotel.” 


‘ Jane'and David burst out to¬ 
gether,^ exclaiming liow much 
they had enjoyed their first .few 
days—the skating and toboggan¬ 
ing on the outskirts of the city, 
the Folk Museuntwitlr the actual 
ships in which the Vikings - had 
sailed, the royal palace, the har¬ 
bour— 

“Stop!” pleaded Mr Sandvig. 
“This is only Oslo—I ask you, 
how do you like Noncay?" 

“Oslo’s all we’ve seen, though.” 


The hotel . .. yes, Jane thought 
as she stood up in the crisp snow, 
that was the one snag. It was 
very comfortable, one of the best 
in Oslo, but somehow Christmas 
in a hotel was not quite right. 

“I wish there were some other 
boys and girls,” she said as they 
walked towards the "station. The 
skating-rink was high on the 
mountainside, fringed with snow¬ 
laden firs and spruce trees. 

JJundreds of feet below lay the 
Norwegian capital, its broad 
streets spread out like a map. 
Steep hillsides hemmed it in, 
tufted with forest and white with 
the first snow of the winter. The 
streets ended in the open water¬ 
front, with moored steamers and 
wharves running out like piano- 
keys. The black waters of Oslo 
Fiord looked deathly cold—it.was 
hard to imagine them in summer, 
blue and dotted with white sails. 

“Yes,” David admitted, “we are 
going to be rather on our own, 
among all the grown-ups.” 

“Dad says I’m too young to 
stay up for the dances.” 

“Dances!” The boy hooted 
with disgust. “They wouldn’t 
catch me dancing, anyhow.” 

It certainly looked as though 
the Christmas programme was 
going to be a very adult affair of 
late dinners, dances, and bridge 
playing. 

“I only hope we get some good 
books given us, ” said Jane. 
“Then, when we’re packed off to 
bed, we can at least read.” 

“Or we could have a midnight 
feast in one of our own rooms.” 

Jane had her doubts whether 
this would meet with parental 
approval. “Have you seen the 
menus?” she said tactfully. 
“After what we’re going to £at 
downstairs I don’t think even 
you will be very interested in a 
midnight feast.” 


^Then they reached the hotel 
they found David’s parents 
sitting in the lounge with an 
immense bearded Norwegian, 
whose blue serge suit seemed on 
the point of bursting every time 
lie laughed. Mr Williams beck¬ 
oned them over. 

“This is Erik Sandvig,” he said. 
“A friend of mine during the war 
—Erik'escaped to Scotland,' and 
we were in the Navy together.” 

Jane saw her own small hand 
disappear into the Norwegian’s 
outstretched paw. Blue eyes 
smiled at her. A deep bass voice 
said: 

“And how do you like our 
Norway?” 


“Exactly! ” Mr Sandvig 
chuckled and looked first at Mr 
Williams, then at his wife. “You 
see? Come home to us—then 
you see the other Norway.” 

“Don’t you live in Oslo, then?” 
asked Davidi 

“No, no. I came to town last 
night only to buy Christmas 
presents ”—he indicated the heap 
of parcels beside his chair—“to 
see your parents perform, and 
perhaps, if your father is not too 
famous now to remember an old 
friend, to shake his hand-” 

“What rubbish!” Mr Williams 
protested. “It’s grand meeting 
again like this.” 

“Then it is settled.” Mr Sand¬ 
vig heaved himself from the arm¬ 
chair. “You come back to the 


A new toy from the . . . 


Industrious Imps 



farm for a real family Christmas 

—and the young lady, too-” 

“Oh, but my father- 1 ” began 

Jane doubtfully. - - 

“Already .1 have invited your 
father—and he says ‘yes.’ There 
is plenty of -room at the farm. 
And the other young lady, who 
danced so beautifully last night, 

she also comes-” 

- “Not Donia?” cried David and 
Jane together.: They could not 
imagine the young ballet-dancer 
■preferring a homely farmhouse 
Christmas to’the luxury of the 
hotel. . - ■ ' 

' Mr. Sandvig laughed. “I think; 
she hesitates a little, but^I per-; 

’ suade her.”- . * 

• '‘We’d • better pack,” „ said 
David’s mother briskly. “Erik 
wants to start in an hour or two.' 
Wrap up well, Jane—it’s going to 
be cold.” 

“Are" we driving?” Jane asked, 
thinking it must be a very large 
car indeed to hold the big farmer, 
his parcels, and his six guests. 

Again he roared with laughter. 
“There is no road to my farm, 
and no railway. We go by sea!” 


^hey never forgot that Christ¬ 
mas Eve voyage down Oslo 
Fiord in a little steamer which, 
like a bus, kept stopping, every 
mile or so. 

There was no moon, but the 
stars shone in a clear sky and 
the snowy hills were dimly re¬ 
flected in the water. Lights 
twinkled along the shore. Often 
they were near enough to hear 
voices singing. Christmas had 
begun. 

Erik Sandvig stood on the deck 
with Jane and David, telling 
them about his two boys, Olaf, 
sixteen, and Nils, eleven, and 
Gina, who was thirteen. Jane 
wished .Gina had come to Oslo 
with her father. “Wouldn’t she 
have liked the opera? ” she asked. 

“Yes, she loves music. But 
Gina never comes to Oslo nowa¬ 
days.” 

“Of course, she would have 
seen what presents you were buy¬ 
ing her?” 

“Yes, of course she would.” 

Air Sandvig had already shown 
them the gifts he was taking 
home to his family, and especi¬ 
ally the parcel of English stories 
for Gina. She was a tremendous 
reader, he explained, and there 
were not enough children’s novels 
printed in Norwegian to keep her 
occupied, so it was lucky that 
she could enjoy books in English. 
“And,” he chuckled, “she likes 
the boys* adventure stories as 
much as the others! ” 

gTANDiNG a few paces away, 
huddled in her fur coat, Donia 
began to wonder why on earth 
she had let herself in for this 
country Christmas. It was going 
to be a kids’ affair—she should 
have stayed at the hotel amid the 
balloons and streamers, the 
smart evening dresses, and the 
dance band. 

If only this Sandvig person 
had not been so flattering about 
the way she had danced in the 
opera. The trouble is, Donia re¬ 
minded herself with Unusual 
honesty, I always fall for flattery. 

She scowled into the cold 
night It was not going to be 
her idea of Christmas at all. t 

0 NE . Norwegian custom the 
visitors thoroughly approved 
of: the festivities began on 
Christmas Eve,, not the next 
morning. The Sandvig family 
were only waiting for their 
father’s return to start celebrat¬ 
ing in-earnest. 

Olaf and Nils were at the land- 
Continued on page 10 
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Pen and Pencil sels in red, green, blue and black 19/7 (inc. tax) 
with metal caps 24/6 (inc. tax). From all good stationers. 


the BI a c k b i r d pen 


MADE BY THE SWAN PEN PEOPLE 


MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD., 41 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.l. 



BOYS & GIRLS! 

Win a free bicycle in the Daws Painting 
Competition. The last day for entering 
Is December 3 m. Get Mummy to ask 
your grocer for details today or write 
to “Daws”, Dept. No. 30 , I 35 /I 37 
Fulham Palace Road, London, W.6. 


DAWS 

NON-ALCOHOLIC 

linger Sltne 



for a really jolly time 

ALSO CORDIALS, WINTER WINES AND SQUASHES 
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to take S" 

“ Here we are, all sunny and delicious for you 
and your children! Filled with good taste and 
natural vitamins. We’re not a v new idea, 
either! Thousands take Haliborange to pro- 
Vjnote better health—the kind of glowing health 
that builds up vigour 
and energy. So why 
* . not start taking Hali- 

X ) USk bo range today — not 

just once in a while, 
but every day! See 
if it doesn’t make a 
happy change.” 

Haliborange 

THE NICEST WAY OF TAKING HALIBUT OIL 

IN BOTTLES 3/- FROM CHEMISTS ONLY. MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 



SET CHRISTMAS STAMPS Free 



ALL ABSOLUTELY* FREE. Our Christmas 
Gift to YOU is the lovely complete set of 
CHRISTMAS COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMPS issupfl by HUNGARY in 1943, 

and YOU can have them FREE for the asking. 
Each .stamp shews a ■ different Nativity Scene: 
4f green (Angels and Shepherds in the Field at 
Night—Luke 2.8), 20f blue (The Scene in the 
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Free gift packet including airmail, 
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Continued from page 9 
ing-stage. There were hurried, 
laughing introductions in the 
darkness. Five minutes later 
they trooped into the bright 
cosiness of the farmhouse. 

It was then that Jane and 
David saw why Gina never came 
to Oslo; why she had not even 
come down to the landing-stage 
with her brothers. She smiled 
her welcome to -them from an 
invalid chair. 

“But there is one thing I can 
still do better than Olaf and 
Nils,” she said. “I can interpret 
for them—their English is so 
shocking! ” 

It was the most wonderful 
Christmas Eve the British chil-' 
dren had ever known. People 
from the neighbouring houses 
came flocking in to welcome the 
visitors, until the house was 
fairly bursting with jovial, chat¬ 
tering humanity. 

“Our Christmas customs are 
not all the same,” Gina ex¬ 
plained. “There is Father 
Christmas, of course, as you 
have, but there is also the 
Gnome—he has to pull his own 
sledge, he has no reindeer. And 
you may miss your turkey and 
plum pudding, but——” 

“I can see we’re going to do 
very well,” David interrupted 
with a grin. 

And they did. The meal was 
baked ham with peas, rice por¬ 
ridge, spiced biscuits cut into 
animal-shapes and stars, strong 
coffee, mulled wine for the 
grown-ups, and blackcurrant 
syrup for the younger ones. But, 
different though the food and 
drink were, the real atmosphere 
of Christmas was there. 

the presents were given 
out, the English party were 
embarrassed to find that there 
were packages for them, though 

—BEDTIME CORNER- 


they had brought nothing in re¬ 
turn. David caught Jane’s eye. 

“These English books,” he 
whispered, “they were really 
meant for Gina-” 

“She knows that. But she 
ivanted us to have one each.” 

“Ought we to take them?” 

“I think we ought.” Jane 
glanced- at Gina’s happy face. 
“She’s one of those who likes giv¬ 
ing. Anyhow, we can post her 
something later on.” 

Meanwhile, Jane’s father was 
protesting. . “You’re all too kind. 
We weren’t expecting to come; 
w r e’ve brought nothing-” 

“You’ve brought your , voices, 
haven’t you?” boomed Mr Sand- 
vig. “We have the piano.” 

Jn a moment the people of that 
lonely fiord were enjoying 
something they had never ex¬ 
pected to hear except over the 
radio—the two leading singers of 
the English opera company, with 
its star-conductor at the piano, 
filling that dining-room with 
music, first operatic arias, then 
Christmas carols. When they 
paused for breath, Donia whis¬ 
pered to Mr Murray, kicked off 
her shoes, and glided into the 
middle of the floor. 

“She can dance, anyway,” 
David murmured grudgingly. 

“Donia’s not so bad,” Jane 
whispered back. But she was 
looking at Gina in her invalid- 
chair. The Norwegian girl was 
smiling spellbound at Donia, 
dancing as seriously, as exquis¬ 
itely, as though in a crowded 
theatre. 

And Donia, concentrating on 
her steps though she was, caught 
that look of entrancement on the 
cripple’s face, and was no longer 
sorry she had left the luxury 
hotel. 

Fun in the snow for Jane anti 
David—see next week's complete 
story. Order your CN note. 


Mr Portly’s Christmas 


JTor several evenings Mr 
Portly had found life un¬ 
expectedly exciting indoors. 
There were sheets of tissue 
wrapping paper lying around 
which made delicious scrump- 
ling noises when he pounced 
and hid them behind the sofa. 
And there were bright balls 
of string which he bowled 
across the dining-room floor 
to hide them under the book¬ 
case. 

And then, on 
Christmas Eve 
itself, he was 
allowed to 
have his "sup¬ 
per milk with 
Ann and Chris¬ 
topher in their 
bedroom. w 

“Look, Mr 
Portly! ” said 
Ann, showing 
him the pillow¬ 
case they had 
hung between 
the ends of 
their beds. 

“That’s for 
Father Christmas to put our 
presents in—because Christo¬ 
pher wants a model aeroplane, 
and I want fur gloves and a 
doll’s tea-set, and those 
wouldn’t go in a stocking.” 

Mr Portly looked very wise, 
and smelt the pillow-case, 
then winked at her and went 
off downstairs. 

When it was very dark Ann 
woke to hear a little noise at 
the foot of her bed. So she 



screwed up her eyes tight be¬ 
cause she knew you mustn’t 
peep at Father Christmas; 
and soon she was asleep 
again. 

She woke first next morn¬ 
ing, and, hopping out of bed, 
she felt into the bulging 
pillow-case. 

“Hi, Christopher!” she 
cried. “I can feel my fur 
gloves!” But as she felt for 
the other 
things there 
was a wriggle 
and a squirm 
. . . and up 
popped Mr 
Portly! 

“So it’s you 
I felt, was it!” 
she cried. “I 
hope you 
haven’t 
squashed 
everything! ” 
Luckily. the 
presents were 
in boxes, so 
he had n ’ t. 
But there, 
weren’t any fur gloves for Ann. 

“Never mind,” said Christo¬ 
pher. “Let’s give Mr Portly 
his presents now.” So they 
did—a ping-pong ball and a 
skein of scarlet wool. 

And when they went down 
for breakfast there were 
Ann’s gloves, rather damp 
from being licked, but other¬ 
wise all right, tucked in 
Mr Portlv’s bed! 

Jane Thornicroft 


STAMP 

MAP 

Here is a new and exciting 
way of collecting stamps— 
and a wonderful Christmas 
present. A beautifully printed 
four-colour map of the world 
measuring 21£ x 331 inches— 
almost arm’s length—with 170 
full-size illustrations of stamps 
from every country in the 
world. Actual stamps can be 
mounted over the illustrations 
to make a colourful display. In 
addition to illustrations, there 
are details about stamps and 
postal history and a printed 
list describing each stamp. 

Post 3'6 Free 

E.M.KIRKNESS&C0:. 

WestOD Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 69 years we have 
scoured the markefs for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 69 YEARS we have been sending out 
sheets of stamps on approval. Every stamp 
we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney. London, E.9, England. 

Established 1880 

IT 100 stamps including Triangular 
H set of 7 large Kenya &!? Uganda.** j 
E 10/-C«t.BritainK.Ci.VIstamp,*** 

; 25 diH. Spain inc. giant Mint.** rj^ 
Any one of the above FREE GIFTS is 
yours! Name your choice and ask to 
see a selection of our bargain. Approvals. 
Send 3d. postage to: 
LAUGHLIN & KING, 

8 Purplett Street, Ipswich 

riOOSTAMPSFREEf 

Inch HISTORIC BELGIUM PICTORIAL 
showing Dover-Ostend steamer, attractive 
Italian NEW ISSUE PICTORIAL, U.S.A. 
Independence Day Comm, pictorial, and 
many other lovely stamps. This wonderful 
and valuable collection free as a Special 
Xmas Gift. Send 3d. post, and request 
Approvals. 

W. CHIDSEY (Dept. CN.l), 

42 Downs Park East, Bristol, G. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
OF STAMPS 

South Africa have recently issued a large 
stamp commemorating the 75th Anni¬ 
versary of the Postal Union. This, together 
with two other attractive stamps, will be 
sent absolutely free‘toN all enclosing 2Jd. 
for postage, and requesting Approvals. 
THE GEM STAMP CO. (Dept. C.), 
“ Leewards,” Glastonbury Chase, 
Westcliff, Essex. 


A POCKET 
MAGNIFYING 
GLASS 

A. ROBERTS, 

18 Thislledene, 
East Molesey, Surrey. 


will be sent abso¬ 
lutely free to all 
genuine stamp 
collectors send¬ 
ing for my 
famous A p - 
provals. Enclose 
3d. stamp for 
postage. 





This fine BR. COLONIAL PACKET 
OF U.P.U.’S to all requesting our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd. (Dept. CN) t 

226 Baker Street, LONDON, N W.l 
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£ The Nature Lovers* Magazine? * 

f SPECIAL WINTER ISSUE : 

: Price 1/8- post free i 

I also ( 

\ “Wild Life” Calender 1950 \ 

y Price 1/9 post free y 

] WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS : 

« 58 Maddox Street, London, W.l. ? 

10 FRANCE~ FREE 

This free packet contains old and new issues, 

, h )id win 5 Sower, Iris and I’eace types, also 
Leads of Marianne and Marshal Petain. Ask 
to see Approvals and enclose 2id. stamp.' 

K. V. FANTOZZI 

(Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


STAMPS 

Approvals will be sent 
by request. Apply: 

DAVIS &, CO., 

WESTFIELD AVENUE, BROCKWORTH, 
GLOS. 


“SCULPTORCRAFT” 

Sensational new modelling outfit. Safe and 
simple. .Ideal for schools, clubs, hospitals. 
Make your own attractive Xmas gifts. A 
delightful hobby for raising funds. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

SEAMER PRODUCTS, 

261 Hull Rd.. Anlaby Common, Hull 


THE WORLD’S CREATEST BOOKSHOP 
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* FOR. BOOK.S 

A treasure-house of 
Books for Children 
of all ages . 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.G.2 

Gerrcrd 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9—6 (inc. Sats.j 
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Orion the Great 
Hunter 


By the C N Astronomer 

r JiHE glorious constellation 


of 


Beteleeuse 
‘ Bellafcrix : 

: > * 


\ w * Delta; 
* E-pstlon 


&Theta 


Orion, the giant Hunter, may 
now be seen rising in the south¬ 
east after about six o’clock. 

Its seven brightest stars con¬ 
stitute one of the best- ‘ 
remembered star-groupings in 
the heavens, and with a multi¬ 
tude of lesser luminaries and 
its vast Nebula it presents a 
magnificent scene of celestial 
light to be seen to such advan¬ 
tage nowhere else in the sky. 

Many of these Orion stars are 
inter-related and composed of 
the super-heated Helium Type of 
sun, and are at an average 
distance from us of between 500 
and 600 light years. They form 
what is known as the great 
Orion Cluster. 

Each increase in the power of 
the binoculars and then the tele¬ 
scope reveals more and more of 

this grand stel- _;_ L 

lar congrega-1 
tion, and still 
more of the won- I 
drous helium 
of the Nebula 
in which so 
many of'the 
multitude of 
suns are im¬ 
mersed. The 
Nebula is evi¬ 
dent even - to 

the naked eye, |_ 

surrounding the 

stars which appear to hang 
like a luminous Scabbard, as it is 
popularly known, below the 
famous Belt. 

This Belt of Orion is composed 
of three stars of almost equal 
brilliance which appear almost 
in a line, and are indicated on 
the star-map as Delta, Epsilon, 
and Zeta. These are all bluish- 
white suns with, super-hot 
surfaces, enveloped in radiant 
helium which lights up the 
colossal mass and streams of 
highly attenuated cosmic matter 
that apparently fills most of the 
space between these suns. 

This is revealed photographic¬ 
ally as radiant and weird-looking 
nebulosity. It extends through¬ 
out most of the constellation of 
Orion, but attains its densest 
in the region surrounding the 
multiple stars composing Theta* 
Here it becomes so bright that 
it may be perceived bv the un¬ 
aided eye on a clear dark night. 

Brilliant Star 

The star Delta, also known by 
its ancient name of Min taka, 
is at a distance of 543 light-years’ 
journey, and its helium surface 
is so immense and brilliant that 
it radiates about 2500 times more 
light and heat than our Sun. It 
has in addition a smaller com¬ 
panion sun which revolves round 
it like a planet at an average 
rate of 70 miles a second in only 
5| days; this radiates only 40 
times as much light as our Sun. 

Epsilon, also known as Alnilam, 
is a very similar sun to Delta 
but larger, radiating 2700 times 
more light than our Sun. It is 
also nearer. 

Zeta in Orion, also known by 
the ancient name of Alnitak, 
radiates about 2000 times more 
light than our Sun, and is very 
similar to the other two stars of 
the Belt, except that it appears 
to be somewhat nearer. Like 
Delta, it also possesses a much 
smaller companion sun, but at a 
much greater distance away and 
radiating about 400 times more 
light than our Sun. . 

Betelgeuse, shown on the map. 


Methodist 

Memorial 

J ^ permanent memorial at 
Hanham Mount, a well- 
known place of pilgrimage for 
Methodists, is being planned by 
the Urban District Council of 
Kingswood, Gloucestershire, and 
an appeal for the necessary funds 
is being made. 

It .was on the Mount, with the 
royal forest of Kingswood in the 
background, that thousands of 
people used to gather to hear the 
eloquent sermons of John Wesley 
and also of his friend George 
Whitefield, who preached his first 
outdoor sermon here on February 
17, 1739. 

It is proposed that a symbolic 
beacon fitted with an electric 
light should be erected on 
Hanham Mount and that a stone 
tablet should be placed there 
with an inscription telling the 
story of how Whitefield preached 
there from a kitchen table taken 
from a cottage close by. It is 
hoped that a pulpit will also be 
erected on the Mount for use 
during the annual Methodist 
pilgrimage. 

The chapel known as the Old 
Tabernacle was built at Kings¬ 
wood by George Whitefield 
many years before the village 
church. 


Children’s Holiday 
Radio 

A new feature. Hullo Children, 
is to be broadcast in the 
BBC Light Programme from 
12.30 to 1 p m from Mondays 
to Fridays during the school 
Christmas holidays. This time 
has been chosen at the special 
request of parentr, and a C N 
reader has commented that the 
idea seems to be to keep him out 
of the kitchen while lunch is 
being cooked. 

The series begins on December 
19 and will continue for four 
weeks. Among the items is a 
new serial called We Went to 
Mars, by John Keir Cross. Dif¬ 
ferent kinds of drivers will be 
introduced in The Man at the 
Wheel—a bus driver, the crew of 
a trans-ocean plane, the driver 
of a tube train, the captain of 
a submarine. 

There will be broadcasts from 
the Schoolboys’ Exhibition, three 
musical quizzes, and among such 
favourite artists as Flora Rob¬ 
son, Edith Evans, the Radio 
Doctor, Tony Lowry, the most 
important, of course, will be 
Father £hristmas. 


ORION -Continue! 

is not part of the Orion Cluster. 
It is much nearer to us, at a 
distance of 191J light years or 
about 12 million times farther 
away than our Sun. Betelgeuse 
is, moreover, a very different type 
of sun to the other stars of 
Orion. It is of the “giant ” 
reddish class M with not so hot 
a surface even as our Sun. 

Betelgeuse is, in fact, a colossal 
sphere of whirling fiery gases 
which expand and contract in a 
terrific turmoil of fire, so that the 
great sun increases periodically 
from a diameter of about 185 
million miles to 260 million miles 
—that is, to about 300 times the 
diameter of our Sun.. 

The other stars of Orion may 
be considered later, so the star- 
map should be kept for refer¬ 
ence. G. F. M. 


Brilliant England centre-forward, 
the * wisest head in Soccer *... 


Tommy 

Lawton 


SAYS 


tm & 



“Here’s how I cross roads .. .’ 3 


** Fancy foot-work scores on the 
football-field, where you want to 
confuse the other side’s halves and 
backs. But on the road, confusion is 
the last thing you want — it’s much 
too dangerous. Head-work is the 
thing, when you’re crossing a street. 
Here’s how / do it:, 

1 At the kerb— HALT. 

2 Eyes —RIGHT. 

3 Eyes —LEFT. 

4 Glance again — RIGHT. 

5 If all clear — QUICK MARCH. 


Quite calm, no running and dodging, 
because I wait for a proper gap in the ’j.. 
traffic first. 

“ If you misjudge things in Soccer 
— well, you’re very seldom hurt, 
anyway. But if you take chances in 
traffic , and a car or lorry charges 
you, you may be killed. And the 
same accident may kill other people. 

So watch your step, be a good Road 
Navigator, and cross all streets the 
Kerb Drill way.” 
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HALF-PRICE OFFER FROM B.I.F. 

A first-rate machine^ approx. 2 lb., complete 
bulbs and 2 films. Sensational price. 55/-, 
post, etc., 2/6. Spare films at 1/3. Comply. 
Cartoons, Quizzes, Nature Study, etc., 24 
varieties; shown on white barkgrrmul. We 
supply white plastic screen’extra cost of 5/-. 
Entertains young and old. Guaranteed 5 years. 
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mocuim 


poyretittf 

1 st grade supple smooth 
brown leather . jerkin. 
Army regulation quality. ■ 
Warm carment made for 
N. Z. Forces, last years. 
Worn over, under jacket, 

__ Ideal for coif, motoring, 

jKirts or hard wear. State chest ‘measurement. 
Uuy NOW. Brand new. 12/6. Post, etc., 1/3. 

3 Post free.—Also Ladies’ Model. 

7 oz. crystal-clear lenses. Ideal holiday, 
sporting events, 42/6. ■ W.D. . model, full size, 
£3 lo. Special 6 -lens . achromatic, model, 
£5 19 6 . Both complete in case, etc. All 
post 1 /-. 

MONTHLY TERMS. Send for li«t. 
SUPPLIES, LTD., Dept. CN, 196-200 

Ojym nil Saturday. 


& GENERAL _. 

Loughborough Junction. London. S.E.5. 


CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
4 J- volt battery. 

NO TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 


Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions and 
diagrams. 



Complete 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 



2'6 

esch 
pest Ires 


TARGET TOOLS LTD. 

Mail Order Dept. (CN) 
la BRACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, W.4 


SANTA Must Include 

MEGAN AN £ m H v CR 


BLODWEN 


from David Hand’s lovely 
Musical Paint Box Colour 
Cartoon '‘Wales.” Printed 
throughout in the film’s 
glorious colours, on finest 
quality board with an added 
novelty attraction. 

It is indeed an Ideal Book 
for the Juveniles. 


Price 21$ from all Stationers 
or 219 post free from : 

CANDLELIGHT PRODUCTIONS 

LTD., 87A PLUMBE STREET, BURNLEY, Lancs. 
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TflE BRAN Tub Jack© and Chimp in a Christmas Double Act 


LONG JOURNEY 

Little Betty was shopping with 
her mother and heard an 
assistant speaking with a strange 
accent. 

“IS the lady* English?” asked 
Betty. 

“No, dear,” said mother, “she 
comes from Scotland.” 

“What a long way she has to 
come to work every morning,” 
remarked Betty. 

A Busy Time 

'J'he Post Office Savings Depart- , 
ment received a letter the 
other day that said: “I am writ¬ 
ing about a school savings book 
which my boy has lost. I have 
informed all Post Offices.” 

The G P O wonder whether he. 
has missed any of them: there 
are over 24,000! 

MISTLETOE 

J^Jistletoe is a parasite which 
grows on various trees in 
many parts of the world. 

The 17th-century herbalist, 
Culpepper, wrote that it is “good 
for the grief of the sinew, itch, 
sores, and toothache, the biting 
of mad dogs and venomous 
beasts.” 

The ancient Druids held the 
mistletoe in veneration; in 
Sweden a ring of mistletoe worn 
on the finger is considered a cure 
for sickness; and in old European 
folklore it is credited with 
magical properties. 

Getting His Goat 

U XJMED an angry musician 
r named Co ate, p, 

“My saxophone won't play a 
note/ 1 

He gave it a pat 

And out ran a black cat, 

Seven hens, and a big Billy-goat. 

RIDDLE-MY-NAME 

]yj[Y first is in dew, but it isn’t 
in rain; 

My second’s in window but isn’t 
in pane; 

My third is in black and in blue, 
bat not white: 

My fourth is in eagle but isn’t in 
kite; 

My fifth is in ink, but it isn’t in 
pen; 

My sixth is in males, but it isn’t 
in men; 

My last’s in the mortar but not 
in the bricks; 

Mv whole should remind you of 

1066. Answer next u'eek 



Chimp hid 
for Jack© 


his Christmas present 
in a sack of firewood. 


Foreign Coins 

r\0 you collect joreign coins or 
U stamps? Even if you do not ,. 
you will probably be able to spot 
these; 

1. A country loses its tail to 

become this coin. 

2. This one has the same name: 

as an evangelist. 

3. This coin, from a great Eastern 

country, has the same name 
(a girl’s) both ways. 

4. The name of this North Euro¬ 

pean coin looks like some¬ 
thing useful mined from the 
earth. 

5. This coin puts a lot between 

the last two letters of the 
alphabet. Answer next week 

PHONEY VISION 

gAMMY Simple made a. phone 
call the- other evening but 
was told by the operator that 
there was no reply. 

“That’s strange,” said Sammy. 
“There ought to be someone at 
home. Is there a light in the 
window?” 

Eggs 

JJur-ing the spawning period the 
ling lays on an average over 
26 million eggs. The turbot is a 
bad second, laying a mere nine 
million, with the cod third with 
an average of five million. The 
humble herring- averages only 
36,000. 

Peter Puck wonders why there 
is all this talk about an egg 
shortage! 

DISAPPOINTING 

5 AID an angry old felloiv named 
Hocking, 

“I think this is really most 
shocking. 

For oji Christmas morn 
I arose with the dawn , 

To find only a hole in my 
stocking” 



MY CHOICE FOR 
CHRISTMAS! 


A PENCIL BOX THAT’S 
GUARANTEED, 

IS SOMETHING THAT 
YOU REALLY 
NEED! 


&oimx 

PENCIL 

BOX 

THE PENCIL BOX WITH THE 
ROLL TCP LID. 

Obtainable from Stationers, Tcy 
Shops or Stores. 



Complete with 
Contents. 
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Not Too Clear 

^he village blacksmith, was im¬ 
parting his knowledge to a 
young apprentice. 

“I’ll hold this iron on the anvil 
and when I nod my head you hit 
it with the hammer.” 

ENIGMA 

J am a certain space of time, 

A record of proceedings, too. 
I read like something very 
small, 

Though I sound different, it is 
true. 


“Great minds think alike’’—Jacko 
also had hidden his present for Chimp. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Hungry Sparrows. “Coop, 
coop, coop,” called Ann, scatter¬ 
ing handfuls of wheat in all i 
directions. 

“Here come the sparrows,” 
grumbled Farmer Gray. . “They 
arrive almost as soon as the 
chickens.” 

“Why don’t you shoot them?” 
asked Don. 

“Well, you see, sparrows do a 
great deal of good,” explained 
the farmer. “Seeds of various 
weeds, in addition to grubs; slugs, 
and insects of all kinds, are eaten 
by sparrows. These birds are 
often condemned for their sins; 
so it is only fair to remember 
their virtues. At times certain dis¬ 
tricts have far too many spar¬ 
rows, that is the main trouble.” 

Unafraid 

JJill was watching the village 
shoemaker at work. 

“What is leather?” he asked. 

“Hide,” replied the shoemaker. 

“Pardon?” said Bill, in a most 
surprised tone. 

“Hide,” repeated the shoe¬ 
maker. “The cow’s outside.” 

“What if it is? I’m not afraid 
of a cow.” 

THE BIG BANG! 


Anstrer next week 


Their thoughts were alike when the/ 
met—but they were not seasonable ! 

Sage Saw 

'J'he ladder is ascended step by 
step. 
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SAM, THE DEMON CENTRE- 
FORWARD 

up-tie fever’s in the air; 

The local captain’s in despair. 

“Our centre-forward’s taken ill, 

And sadly we shall miss his skill. 

Can any.person take his place?” 

The captain searches e^ery face. 

“Just try me, sir,” cried little 
Sam, 

“You’ll quickly find how good I 
am.” . 

The packed spectators laughed 
and jeered, 

When little Sam in shorts ap¬ 
peared. 

He tricked the halves, the backs 
he beat— 

Bewildered by his twinkling feet. 

He swerved and dribbled, showed 
such pace, 

He seemed to be in every place. 

The referee became quite bored. 

At keeping : count of goals Sam 
•scored. 


The morning dawned and found 
Sam Gooding 

Had eaten too much Christmas 
pudding! 
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LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Anagram: Robe, 
Ebor, Boer, bore. 

Riddle-My-Name; 

Hazel. 

After Supper: 

4 times. 

Beheading ^ 

Hosier (osier). 
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MARS HAS EVERYTHING! 

• Thick coating of milky chocolate 

• Layer of buttery flavoured caramel 

• Delicious chocolate-whip cantre 

MARS LTD. SLOUGH BUCKS - 














































































